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This is the time to transplant Phlox 
and other herbaceous plants. Our dis- 
play at the Dahlia show in Horticultural 
Hall last week included only a small 
proportion of the many varieties of 
perennials that we grow. The early fall 
is also a favorable time for transplant- 
ing evergreens. 

We endeavor to maintain a complete 
stock of hardy herbaceous, deciduous, 
and evergreen plants. May we serve you? 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 








Cherry Hill 
Quality 


Means the HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Our PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 
are exceedingly choice this season and 
may be safely transplanted any time 
now. 

Our ORNAMENTAL EVER- 
GREENS, RHODODENDRONS and 
AZALEAS are a delight to the eye. 


Flowering shrubs, shade trees and 
vines are exceptionally nice. 

May we supply you with some of this 
choice stock? 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog Not open Sundays 






































Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 


Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
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300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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WYMAN'S 


framing gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
Nursery Stock, you gain final 
& assurance that what you plant 
mis the best that money can buy. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Although it may be true that the 
Rose is the queen of the garden, it 
is the Dahlia which attracts the great- 
est number of persons to the flower 
shows. All the shows this season have 
been thronged. The combined show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety and the New England Dahlia 
Society, held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, September 8, 9 and.10, was 
attended by about 6,000 persons. It 
was the biggest show of the kind 
which Boston has seen, and was made 
of particular note by the large num- 
ber of seedlings introduced. 

The continued dry weather made it 
impossible to produce as large flow- 
ers as some exhibitors had hoped. Yet 
there were two Dahlias which measured 
ten inches in diameter, one a specimen 
“Junior,” shown by Andrew Lufkin 
of Gloucester, and the other a speci- 
men of “Mrs. J. C. Hart,” shown by 
John G. Carver of Brockton. 

After all, though, size is not the 
chief qualification in Dahlias, and the 
feature of the show which made the 
greatest impression upon the visitors 
was an excellent arrangement of long 
stemmed blooms in Chinese vases, 
against a background of velvet. This 
exhibit, which occupied the stage, was 
made by Mr. L. L. Branthover of 
Wakefield, and received both a first 
and a special prize. 

Four decorated tables interested 
visitors, and much attention was given 
to a beautiful marble garden flower 
receptacle exhibited by Miss Marian 
Roby Case and sculptured by Harry 
Gernhardt. 

The quality of the Dahlias through- 
out the show was remarkably good. 
The first prize for the best undis- 
seminated seedlings was given to Wil- 
liam H. Waite, of Rumson, N. J., for 
“Jersey Beauty,” and the second to 
Ira J. Champlin of Wollaston, Mass., 
for “Pride of Wollaston.” Mr. Waite 
also received a first prize for the best 


seedling Dahlia never before exhibit- 
ed, the variety being “Jersey Jewel,” 
while Mrs. S. V.'R. Crosby received 
the second prize for the new Dahlia 
“S. G. Allen.” 


Joseph A. Nolet, of New Bedford, 
was given the first prize for the best 
decorative seedling of New England 
origin, never before exhibited. This 
Dahlia has been named “Pride of New 
Bedford.” Mrs. P. W. Merchant, of 
Gloucester, Mass., received first for 
the best Cactus seedling never before 
shown, her offering being “Louise Lit- 
tle.” The first prize for the best 
Hybrid Cactus or Decorative Dahlia 
of New England origin never before 
exhibited went to Thomas J. Murphy 
of Peabody. 


A prize for the best collection of 
50 named varieties was won by 
Meachen & Sherman of Stratford, Ct. 
The class calling for the largest and 
best collection of 100 named varieties 
brought out an unusual number of 
fine blooms. The first prize went to 


John G. Carver & Sons, of Brockton. 
A silver cup offered by the Advance 
Dahlia Gardens for the best display 
of California varieties, not less than 
25 blooms, was also awarded to J. 
G. Carver & Sons. 

The amateur classes showed a very 
decided advance in quality over last 
year. A special prize for meritorious 
basket arrangement was awarded to- 
Ira J. Champlin, of Wollaston, Mass., 
for a fine -lot of Judge Marean. J. K. 
Alexander was the principal winner- 
in the competition in classes under the 
John Allen French fund. 

The show was not confined by any- 
means to Dahlias. Many excellent 
Gladioli were exhibited, including 
some handsome seedlings, shown by 
B. Hammond Tracy of Wenham and 
W. N. Craig of Weymouth. William 
Edwin Clark showed some fine spikes 
of Mrs. Frederick C. Peters. One of 
the most conspicuous and noteworthy 
exhibits included a very large col- 
lection of perennials made by the Bay- 
State Nurseries. This was one of the: 
finest exhibits of the kind which has, 
been seen in the hall for many years, 
and received a silver medal. Another 
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general display which included per- 
ennials and bulbous plants was made 
by E. E. Randall. 

Several new features were noticed 
at the show, including shelves to vary 
the heights of the exhibits. The one 
criticism to be made has to do 
with the lack of color harmony in the 
arrangement of the Dahlias in classes. 
The suggestion has been made that 
the shows would be very much more 
attractive if the exhibitors would set 
up their varieties so that one color 
might blend naturally into another, 
and sharp contrasts or clashes of col- 
or be avoided. 


It is evident from the great amount 
of interest shown in the perennials at 
the Boston exhibition that amateurs 
are paying increased attention to these 
plants. It is not true, as is some- 
times thought, that perennials when 
once planted will go on flowering year 
after year with no attention, but with- 
out question perennials are among the 
most satisfactory of all flowers for 
the average garden. It is pleasant to 
find some of the eastern cities laying 
out perennial beds in such a way as to 
make them useful to amateurs who 
wish to know what they can grow 
and how different plants should be 
handled. 

Although somewhat eclipsed by the 
Rose Garden at Elizabeth Park, the 
perennial garden at Hartford, Ct., has 
long been an object lesson to visitors, 
and the new planting in Franklin Park 
in Boston is expected to contain many 
of the most valuable perennials. 


The annual Gladiolus Show held at 
Guelph, Ont., last month, brought out 
a wealth of blooms and proved so 
successful that another show for next 
year is already being planned. The 
Agricultural College makes an ideal 
place for such shows, the grounds, 
which extend over many acres, being 
planted with all the varieties of shrubs 
and trees which will stand the climate. 
Over 10,000 persons visited the trial 
grounds during the two days of the 
exhibit. Almost all the varieties from 
Holland, France, England, Canada 
and the United States were represent- 
ed, some 50,000 bulbs having been 
planted. E. N. Stockwood won the 
Carter prize of $100 in cash, and the 
Canadian Horticultural Council’s 
award of merit. 

The name of the society holding the 
show has been changed to the Cana- 
dian Gladiolus Society, making it a 
national organization. 


It is reported that Lily bulb im- 
porters and dealers were thrown into 


a panic by the earthquake news from 
Yokohama and Tokyo, as only the 
Formosum Lily bulbs have so far left 
Japan and of these about 20 or 30 
per cent. are still unshipped. So far 
no definite news has come to hand 
and importers are more anxious about 
the welfare of their representatives 
and exporters in Japan, than for the 
safety of the Lily bulbs. These bulbs 
are produced 100 miles or more in- 
land, but they are sorted and packed 
in Yokohama. Earthquake condi- 
tions, according to newspapers, seem 
to upset all former and customary ex- 
port conditions. 


“The Garden Flower Society of In- 
dianapolis” will hold its second Dahlia 
show on September 29, in the Lobby 
of The Bankers Trust Co., at Indian- 
apolis. G.-A. Fischer, chairman of the 
show, advises that the prize list is very 
attractive. . 





THE AFRICAN LILY 


There is a paucity in our gardens of 
really good blue flowers at this season, 
so this well-known Cape of Good Hope 
plant with its tall umbels, which carry 
anywhere from 30 to 75 flowers each, 
is particularly welcome. Agapanthus 
umbellatus, sometimes called the 
African Lily, can be grown  suc- 
cessfully in large pots, but - it 
is better adapted for culture in tubs, 
as its numerous thick, fleshy root- 
stocks will soon burst a pot; to be 
seen at its best, tubs from 16 to 24 
inches in diameter should be used. 
For compost rough fibrous loam, four 
parts, and lumpy, well-dried cow ma- 
nure should be used, and as these 
plants will thrive and flower for years 
in the same tubs it is a good plan to 
mix some one-quarter inch bone 
through the compost as well as some 
lumpy charcoal and coarse sand. 

The Agapanthus needs an abundant 
water supply in the growing season, 
but from the end of October until 
early April only enough moisture at 
the roots to prevent a loss of foliage. 
The white form albidus generally loses 
most of its leaves during the resting 
period. 

These useful summer blooming 
plants can be successfully wintered in 
a cool and not too dark cellar, when 
a cold greenhouse is not at command. 

Any repotting or retubbing should 
be done in early spring, and when 
plants fail to flower freely it is usual- 
ly due to poverty at the roots, or over- 
crowding. —W. N. CRAIG. 


EVERBLOOMING SWEET 
WILLIAM 


Again this season the ever-blooming 
hybrid Sweet William, bearing the 
mouth-filling name of Dianthus lati- 
folius atrococcineus flora pleno, has 
proven its worth as a border subject. 
Of course this plant will be ruled out 
of gardens where red is under the 
ban, but garden makers who are not 
so particular as to their color schemes 
will find it a remarkably satisfactory 
perennial. It was made by crossing 
the Sweet William with one of the 
ordinary pinks, and has the advantage 
of blooming from spring until cut 
down by frost. The flowers them- 
selves are about the size of Sweet 
William blooms, but are uniformly a 
deep red or crimson in color. The 
plants always remain dwarf, spread 
gradually and are easily multiplied by 
division of the roots, either in the 
fall or spring. This plant thrives in 
ordinary garden soil, will endure some 
shade, and can be used to advantage 
either in the hardy border or as a bed- 
ding plant. It is not at all well known, 
but is so easy to handle that it de- 
serves more frequent planting. 





POTTING CALLA LILIES 


Calla Lilies that have been resting 
in pots through the summer should 


be repotted now. It is best to remove 
them from the pots and shake out 
some of the old soil, although good 
results are often obtained from mere- 
ly taking out as much of the surface 
soil as can be removed without dis- 
turbing the roots, the plants being left 
in the pots. For striking effects in a 
living-room two or three plants can be 
placed in a 10-inch pot instead of us- 
ing single plants in smaller pots. Good 
garden soil with some sand added, to- 
gether with a little well rotted manure 
and a sifting of bone meal, will make. 
a good potting soil. It is well to keep 
the plants in a cold frame or out of 
doors under the trees, watering them 
carefully, until some top growth has 
started and an abundance of new roots 
formed. Once in full growth, thesé 
plants require a large amount of wat- 
er, and will bloom more freely if given 
occasional doses of manure watef 
Plants that have been planted out 
during the summer can be lifted and! 
potted up at any time now. Although” 
the old type of Calla Lily is still be- 
ing grown, many persons prefer the 
dwarfer form called the Godfrey 
Calla. 
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THE HARDY ASTERS 





Good Varieties for the Average Garden 





What is true-of not a few Ameri- 
can plants is particularly true of the 
so-called Fall Asters or Michaelmas 
Daisies, also known as Starworts— 
after being regarded as only a weed 
for generations they have been taken 
up by English hybridizers and made 
into first class garden flowers. Now, 
therefore, the New England Asters 
and several other species have found 
their way into gardens everywhere and 
are being appreciated at their real 
worth. 

There are certain 
ber, however, when 
mas Daisies. They 
tive when used in solid clump near 
the house as when planted in some- 
what out-of-the-way corners and pref- 
erably with a background of trees 
or shrubs. Masses of these Asters 
used alone on the banks of a stream 


points to remem- 
planting Michael- 
are not as attrac- 


or pond are splendid. And remember 
that nature never plants them in 
straight lines. 

Then there is the matter of color to 
be borne in mind. The colors vary 
widely, running through shades of 
pink, rose, blue and purple. Unfortu- 
nately some of these shades do not 
harmonize well, so that disagreeable 
results may follow indiscriminate 
planting. The varieties which have 
flowers of clear rose or amethyst blue 
are especially satisfactory. 

The varying heights of the different 
species and varieties is also a point to 
be remembered, the taller plants be- 
ing planted at the back, of course. 

The Autumn flowering Asters are 
properly divided into several sections, 
the best known being Novae angliae. 
There is a European species, Aster 
amellus, which is grown only spar- 


5F 
ingly in this country, but which should 
be used more freely. As a rule they 
are more dwarf than American plants 
and have larger flowers. The vari- 
ety King George is a comparatively 
recent introduction, and one of the 
finest of the Amellus Asters. It does 
not grow very tall, and the -flowers 
are a pretty violet. 

The autumn flowering Asters are 
very neat in character, and are placed 
to best advantage at the front of the 
border. They also grow well along 
the base of brick walls or fences, as 
they like much drier conditions than 
the American classes. 


Best results are obtained with all 
the Michaelmas Daisies when they are 
divided every other year. If allowed 
to grow too long, the clumps become 
exhausted. The best time to make this 
division is early in the spring. 

Good Asters for the home garden 
among the taller varieties are Snow- 
drift, double white; Queen of Col- 
wall, Queen of the Lilacs, both pink- 
ish; Wonder of Colwall, pale blue; 
Perry’s White; Wedgwood, blue. 
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HARDY ASTERS ARE AMONG 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
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WHO LOVES A GARDEN 
“Who loves a garden comes to know 
The dearest time therein to go 

Is when the day has just begun, 
And dew lies sparkling in the sun. 


But oh! the holiest time of all 
Is when the dusk begins to fall, 
And all is veiled in softest gray, 
And thrushes sing their vesper lay.” 
—Florence Van Fleet Lyman. 





PLANTING PEONIES 





Although it is a fact that Peonies 
may be transplanted or dug up for 
division late in the fall, it is better 
to do the work in September rather 
than later, as the roots can then be- 
come established before cold weather. 
The crowns should be set not over 
three inches deep, but at least two 
inches. If the planting is to be a per- 
manent one, the Peonies should be set 
three feet apart, or even four feet, if 
there is plenty of room. When set 
close together it is difficult to get be- 
tween them without injuring the blos- 
soms. Moreover, when plants are 
grown very close, the blossoms are 
likely to be beaten down and entan- 
gled with the flowers and foliage of 
their neighbors. If any considerable 
number of Peonies is being grown, it 
is best to have them in beds for con- 
venience, as they can then be watered 
and cultivated to greater. advantage. 
They should be set three feet apart 
in the beds. 

Although Peonies will stand a great 
variation, they prefer a heavy to a 
light, sandy soil. A deep soil suits 
them best, too, as they like to send 
their roots far down into the earth. 
Sifted coal ashes and leaf mold are 
beneficial, especially if the soil is 
rather stiff. Many Peony growers 
have found that coal ashes have no 


lished about Peonies that have been 
growing in one spot for fifteen or 
twenty years. These stories are doubt- 
less true, but, nevertheless, the best 
results are obtained by dividing the 
plants at least once in eight or ten 
years. Of course Peonies are taken 
up and divided every two or three 
years when being used for propaga- 
tion. The best way to divide such 
plants is to use a large sharp knife, 
care being taken to leave at least one 
bud with each portion of the roots. 
Most growers like to have several 
buds, as they are more likely to get 
strong plants. 

It is important to exercise much care 
in cutting up the roots, as they are 
stiff and brittle. Sometimes they are 
allowed to lie in the shade for a few 
hours until they become somewhat 
wilted, as they are then less stiff and 
unyielding. Their plumpness can read- 
ily be restored by putting them in 
wet moss or moist earth. This is a 
plan which was suggested by the late 
Rev. C. S. Harrison, who was an ex- 
pert propagator, and will be found 
helpful by amateurs and commercial 
growers alike. 

It is always well to set Peonies 
where they have not been grown for 
several years, both for the sake of the 
soil sanitation and to avoid any possi- 
bility of former plants starting from 
bits of root that have been left in the 
ground and so causing confusion as 
to name and variety. 





BOOKS ABOUT BULBS 


The following books on bulbs for 
autumn planting are in the library of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 


ciety: 

Allen, C. L.—Bulbs and Tuberous Root- 
ed Plants. New York, 1893. 

Arnott, Samuel.—The Book of Bulbs. 
London and New York, 1901. 

Bourne, S. E.—The Book of the Daffo- 
dil. London and New York, 1903. 

Fish, D. T.—Bulbs and Bulb Culture. 
London. 

Fuld, Maurice.—The Twentieth Century 


Method of Growing Bulbs. New 
York, 1914. . 
—— Joseph.—Daffodils. New York, 
Jacob, Joseph.—Tulips. New York, 
Kirby, A. M.—Daffodils, Narcissus; 
Peotd to Grow Them. New York, 
Rand ‘ E. S—Bulbs: A Treatise on 


Hardy and Tender Bulbs and Tubers. 
New York, 1876. 

Roozen, Ant., and Son.—Notes on the 
- Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs. 
London, 1894. 

Sanders, T. W.—Bulbs and Their Culti- 
vation. London. 

Silberrad, Una, and Sophie Lyall.— 
bs Bulbs and Gardens. London, 


Phlox” issue of August 15th. 

As I have been growing Phlox more 
or less for over 25 years, would sug- 
gest that unless a grower wishes to 
try to raise some new varieties seed 
should never be saved. I go further 
and emphatically say that Phlox de- 
cussata seed should never be sold 
over the counter. 

There has been and is now more rub- 
bish in Phlox on private estates, yes, 
and on nurseries, than with any other 
perennial grown, and all because of 
the bad degeneration of seedlings. 

I well remember that when the vari- 
ety Coquelicot first came on the mar- 
ket I saved seed and raised over 100 
plants. There. was not one like the 
parent in any way, and only one worth 
keeping, and this one we discarded 
the second year, because it was very 
much inferior to a named variety that 
we bought from Lemoine. 

As long as the world goes round 
individuals are very apt to think that 
what they raise themselves is superior 
to anything listed by others, and so 
another white or pink or red is named. 
Many a good collection of Phlox is 
spoiled by seed dropping into good 
clumps of named varieties and there 
getting established. 

—FRED J. REA. 

Norwood, Mass. 





PRICES OF GLADIOLUS BULBS 





We seem to be accustomed to 
prices of Gladiolus bulbs such as 
America, Panama, Peace, War, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Dr. R. T. Jackson, Crim- 
son Glow, Europa, Elora, Gold, Rose 
Ash, Diana, Mrs. F. C. Peters, and 
hundreds of others, ranging from five 
cents to about one dollar for each 
bulb. Then we have the beautiful new 
Mrs. H. W. Wheeler, just shown at 
the Boston Dahlia Show selling at $5 
a bulb, and others at $10, $15, and Fern 
Kyle at $25 each. 

Are these prices reasonable? 

What is the present price of a wild 
Gladiolus species from South Africa? 
Of course all the cultivated named 
varieties in our gardens and the new 
ones yet to be produced must come 
originally from the wild species. After 
hearing a lecture by Mr. Wilson of 
the Arnold Arboretum on the flowers 
of South Africa and ‘léarning that 
there were nearly 200 native species 
known in South Africa I wrote asking 
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what could be had and at what prices. 

You can imagine my surprise when 
I received a reply from a South African 
bulb farm that Recurvas, mauve, very 
sweet scented, could be had at $500 
It would be fine to be able to 


breed a very sweet scent into some of 
our Gladioli, but it might take some 
time to do it and the expense would be 
considerable. Grandis, fine chocolate 
brown, tall grower, often six to eight 
spikes on single bulb, beautiful lily- 
shaped flowers, generally eight open 
at the time, sweet scented in the eve- 
ning, grand variety, extra for hybridiz- 
ing, are $50 each, and Grandis, fine 
yellow, with same qualities as the 
brown Grandis, is $500 for one bulb. 
Some of these native species are very 
vigorous and have very valuable qual- 
ities for hybridizing, but are usually 
much inferior in size to the hybrids 
that have been bred from them. There 
are other original species listed at $10, 
$25 and $50 each. The list shows but 
one bulb for sale of each of those 
listed at $500, whereas there are as 
many as 50 bulbs offered of a variety 
offered at $10 per bulb. 

It therefore seems apparent that the 
law of supply and demand is still at 
work in South Africa. 

—WM. E. CLARK. 

Sharon, Mass. 
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THE PINK JAPANESE ANEMONE QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 











PERENNIALS 


Japanese Anemones 

















Without any question the Japanese 
Anemones are the most beautiful of 
all autumn flowering garden plants. 
If only they could be grown as easily 
as the Heleniums and the fall As- 
ters, what a delight they would be! 
Perhaps their rare loveliness allows 
them to be capricious in their be- 
havior, and particular as to their en- 
vironment. Yet when they feel them- 
selves thoroughly at home, they grow 
with amazing vigor and produce flow- 
ers without stint. 

They are rated as somewhat tender, 
and yet there is no place where they 
grow more luxuriantly than at Lenox, 
Mass., high in the Berkshires. In the 
beautiful garden of Joseph Choate at 
Lenox, long rows of the plants are 
planted in front of evergreen trees, 
where they bloom with the greatest 
freedom. Possibly the trees give them 
just the protection they need from 
high winds, and doubtless the heavy 
snows for which Lenox is famous 
helps to carry them safely through the 
winter. 

The Japanese Anemones like a 
somewhat sheltered spot, but must 
have plenty of sunlight. They resent 





being disturbed, and often require two 
or three years to recover after be- 
ing moved 

The Japanese Wind Flowers, as 
they are often called, begin blooming 
in August or in September, according 
to the location, and continue to flower 


until cut down by frost. The flowers 
have the advantage of remaining in 
good condition for many days when 
cut and taken indoors. 

It is more difficult to carry them 
through the winter in sections near 
the ocean, where the snowfall is light, 
than further inland, but wherever they 
are planted, they should be given a 
protection of leaves or other litter two 
or three inches deep, after the ground 
freezes. There are several varieties, but 


none to surpass Queen Charlotte, 
which is very large, semi-double, with 
color like that of the La France 
Rose. Whirlwind is pure white, while 


Japonica rubra is rosy red. 


Funkia Plantaginea 
Lily, Funkia 


plantaginea, better known as F. sub- 


The white Plantain 


cordata, is one of the few peren- 
nials which will thrive in a spot which 
gets only a very small amount of 
which are 


sunlight. The Funkias, 


blooming very freely this fall, make 
excellent borders for shrubberies and 
look especially well around pools and 
on the margins of a pond. They are 
often used to advantage in a con- 
tinuous row along a walk or drive. 

The Funkias will thrive in a moist 
soil although disliking a soil which is 
excessively wet in winter or where 
stagnant water stands. They are not 
likely to flourish in a very sandy soil, 
but do well in average garden loam, 
provided that they can be kept well 
watered in a dry season. One advantage 
of this Funkia is the fact that it lasts 
in flower a long time. The blooms are 
very fragrant and keep well when cut, 
associating nicely with Gladioli in the 
house. Their chief value, however, 
comes in their ability to ornament the 
garden at the close of summer. Yet 
their wide, thick leaves are ornamental 
and make them good Lorder plants 
throughout the season The clumps 
can be divided late in the fall and 
this work should always be done after 
they have been established four er five 
years. Otherwise they become over- 
crowded, the number of flower spikes 
diminishes, and the foliage will take on 
an unhealthy appearance. 
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SUCCESS WITH DAHLIAS’ 





How to Propagate, Grow and Winter Them for 
Best Results 





Dahlias should be planted where the 
air circulates freely. Although they 
need an abundance of sunlight, it is 
an advantage to have some shade in 
the afternoon. The beds should be 
made where the plants will get the 
morning sun, and preferably on level 
ground. Dig down eighteen inches 
when making the beds. The English 
method of trenching the soil is val- 
uable. I like to use rotted leaves in 
the bottom of the trench. It is espe- 
cially important to have heavy, clayey 
soil thoroughly broken up. 

Dahlias like a sandy loam filled with 
humus, which is simply decayed vege- 
table matter. It is a great waste to 
burn autumn leaves. If they are saved, 
mixed with other refuse from the gar- 
den and allowed to decay, they will 
make a large amount of valuable 
humus. Dahlias like bone meal, 
which can be mixed with six inches 
of top soil. The very best way to get 
a good Dahlia bed is to dig up the earth 
and apply the manure in the fall. 
Wood ashes are valuable, but the coal 
ashes of our section are too acid. 

At planting time separate the tubers 
and do not make the mistake of plant- 
ing large clumps. The latter will give 
many plants where there may be only 
nourishment enough for one. The re- 
sult will be a heavy growth of foliage, 
with only a few flowers. The best tool 
which I have found for separating 
Dahlia tubers is a pointed vegetable 
knife. I make an incision around the 
eye and lift it out with the tuber at- 
tached. It is important not to break or 
even strain the neck by which the eye 
is attached to the tuber. 

Dahlias can be multiplied much more 
rapidly from cuttings than from 
tubers. It is an advantage to have a 
cool greenhouse, but cuttings can be 
made in a sunny window. Plant the 
clumps, without separating the tubers, 
in boxes of sandy soil. When suffi- 
cient growth has been made, remove 
the cuttings with a heel attached. 
Sometimes as many as 20 cuttings 
can be removed from a clump. In- 
deed, propagators not infrequently 
make a much larger number of cut- 





*From a lecture delivered by Mrs. Charles 
H. Stout, of Short Hills, N. J., at the Annual 
— Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

iety. 


tings, but weak plants are certain to 
result. Some good varieties are ruined 
by over-propagating. King of the 
Autumn is a recent example. 

It is a simple matter to start new 
plants from seed,.but one should be 
careful about introducing a variety un- 
til he is sure that it is not a duplicate 
of others and really has merit. Al- 
ready there are 10,000 named varieties 
and at least 5000 are listed in the cata- 
logues. Many of these varieties are 
not worthy of perpetuation. 

Plants should be set out not less 
than three feet apart, and some kinds 
which make a bushy growth require 
considerable more space. I find it 
advisable to use one pound of bone 
meal to each hill. That means 100 
pounds for 300 square feet, if the hills 
are made three feet apart each way. 
The Judge Marean varieties are espe- 
cially strong growing and should have 
at least five feet of space if they are to 
do their best. 

Dahlias must be staked. I find that 
good stakes can be made from 2x2 
rough lumber, pointed at one end. In 
my garden the end which goes into the 
ground is tarred, while the upper part 
is covered with creosote, which serves 
as a stain and also preserves the wood. 
The labels are fastened at the top with 
staples. 

The common advice about planting 
Dahlias is to put them in six inches 





GORDON BLANDING, A NEW 
DECORATIVE DAHLIA. 


deep. In my garden the tubers are 
planted eight inches deep. Tubers 
should always be laid flat with the eye 
up, for otherwise the stem will have to 
make a U-shaped growth before it can 
reach the light. I just cover the 
tubers at first and fill in the soil as 
the plants grow, until the ground is 
level. Hilling up is to be avoided, as 
it causes the rain to be carried away 
from the roots. Started plants are set 
in depressions two inches deep, and 
earth added until the surface level is 
reached. 

It is important to set the tubers and 
started plants close to the stakes. 
Then by the end of the season the 
stake and plant have practically be- 
come united. The young plants should 
be tied loosely when eight or twelve 
inches high. If they are tied at all 
tightly the stalks will be girdled as 
they increase in size. 

It is a mistake to allow more than 
one stalk to grow. When others start, 
simply press down into the soil with 
your hand and drag them off. If there 
is a little tuber attached, it can be 
potted up and later set somewhere else 
in the garden. 

Dahlias like water, but enough must 
be given so that it will soak several 
inches into the ground. The best plan 
I have found is to set a common ring 
sprinkler in the middle of the bed and 
allow it to remain in operation for 
three hours before it is moved. Some- 
times I get up in the middle of the 
night and go down and shut off the 
water. Usually the bed can be culti- 
vated the next day after the water is 
applied. 

No plant should be allowed to have 
more than ten branches. With some 
varieties fewer are better. When tying 
well-grown plants to the stakes, do it 
in such a way that the leaves will not 
be wadded together and choked. 

Disbudding means greatly improved 
flowers. Allow the central buds to 
grow and take off the others. There 
will be no lack of blooms, even though 
disbudding is done regularly. The best 
time to do the work is when the buds 
are about the size of a pea. Your bare 
hands are the best tools. It is true 
that you will probably stain them, but 
the Dahlia grower cannot expect to 
have good looking hands as long as 
the flowering season lasts. 

Although bone meal will give the 
plants the necessary fertilizer up to 
the blooming period, additional feeding 
will be needed about the end of Aw 
gust. Either soot or sulphate of am- 
monia can be used. A teaspoonful for 
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a pail of water is about the right 
amount for twelve plants. After the 
fertilizer has been given, put on several 
pails of clear water to carry it down 
to the roots. Perhaps it would be 
just as well not to use these fertilizers 
on white or lavender. flowers. It tends 
to give the white flowers a yellow 
tinge and brings out too much ma- 
genta in the lavender blooms. 

Pulverized sheep manure used in 
liquid form helps to make large blos- 
soms and long stems. The best way 
to apply it is to make a little basin 
around each plant. Nitrate of soda 
should never be used when growing 
Dahlias. 

There are some pests which cause 
considerable damage in the Dahlia 
garden. In our section of New Jersey 
moles are particularly destructive. 
The best time to catch them in a trap 
is very early in the season, while they 
are still hungry and not so wary as 
they become later. Be careful not to 
touch the traps with the bare hands. 
This year moles have been so bad 
that we have been obliged to set up 
10-inch boards around the beds to 
keep them out. Black Leaf 40 will de- 
stroy the white fly which collects un- 
der the foliage. It should be put on 
with a fine mist, and shaking the 
plants will help to drive out the pests. 

We are told that what is called stunt 
in Dahlias is due to the leaf hopper. 
Spraying every two weeks with Black 
Leaf 40 and Bordeaux Mixture will 
help to control this pest. Put the same 
amount of Black Leaf 40 into the Bor- 
deaux Mixture as though plain water 
were being used. Remember that the 
pest will be found on the under part 
of the leaves and must be hit with the 
spray. 

When it comes to keeping the cut 
blooms, nothing is better than plain 
water. 

When the tubers are dug in the Fall, 
leave on as much soil as naturally ad- 
heres, but turn the clumps over so 
that the fluid in the stems will drain 
out. Then set in some dry place for 
several days. After that the bulbs 
can be stored for winter. A dry stor- 
age cellar is best for them. I always 
keep my tubers in boxes lined with 
paper and filled with sand. They should 
be set with the necks up. It is impor- 
tant to examine the tubers before they 
go into storage and to cut off every 
part that shows any signs of decay. 
After a month, examine the tubers and 
Press the sand down around the bulbs. 
Stored in this way, tubers will go 
through the winter with but little 
loss, 


EVODIA DANIELLII 





Hardy trees with conspicuous flow- 
ers or flower-clusters that blossom in 
the late summer or in the early autumn 
are few in number but of great in- 
terest to gardens. The so-called Var- 
nish Tree (Koelreuteria paniculata) 
and the Pagoda Tree (Sophora japon- 
ica) are the best known examples, and 
the subject of this note is a welcome 
addition to the list. It is native of 
Korea and southern Manchuria, a re- 
gion where the winters are severe and 
from whence American gardens have 
obtained a number of valuable hardy 
plants. 

In its native country this Evodia is 


but in the Arnold Arboretum its flow- 
ering period is the latter end of Au- 
gust or even the first week of Septem- 
ber. 

This interesting new tree was first 
introduced into cultivation by the 
Arnold Arboretum through seeds gath- 
ered in Korea by Mr. J. G. Jack in 
December, 1905. The specimens in the 
Arnold Arboretum are about 12 feet 
tall with very broad, rounded crowns. 
No pest of any kind has so far at- 
tacked this tree and for several years 
past it has blossomed profusely each 
season and promises to be of more 
than ordinary value to the gardens of 
New England. —E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





THE FLOWERS OF EVODIA DANIELLII. 


RARE AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS 


a tree seldom exceeding 30 feet in 
height with a trunk, sometimes two 
feet in diameter, clothed with smooth, 
gray bark; the crown is flattened or 
rounded and the habit of the whole 
tree decidedly shapely. The leaves are 
pinnate and in appearance very like 
those of the Common Ash; when 
crushed they emit a strong Rue-like 
odor characteristic of the family to 
which Evodia belongs. 

The flowers, which are borne several 
hundreds together in broad, flattened 
clusters at the end of the shoots, are 
white and much sought after by bees. 
Some trees bear male flowers only, 
some female, and in others the flowers 
are both male and female. In the 
latter case the flowers are soon fol- 
lowed by reddish fruits, which change 
to gray as they ripen, and are retained 
on the trees in dried clusters through- 
out the winter. In Korea this tree 
usually flowers about the end of July, 





From his recent trip into the Gaspe 
Peninsula this Summer Prof. M. L. 
Fernald has brought to the Harvard 
Botanic Garden in Cambridge, Mass., 
over 40 species of American wild flow- 
ers, in seeds or plants. Many of these 
are alpine and suited only to a lime- 
stone soil, and may be unfitted for 
general culture. They will be grown 
in the unheated rockery. Others will 
prove of value for general culture and 
will be planted outside when large 
enough. Some of these species have 
not before been tried in cultivation. 
With the 20 species growing from seed 
gathered by Prof. Fernald in the same 
region a year ago, the garden has the 
beginning of a collection of living 
plants of much scientific interest. 

—STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















Many and varied are the different 
methods for keeping cut flowers fresh 
which have been brought to my no- 
tice the past few weeks. Every Dahlia 
show brings out a crop of suggestions, 
probably because the Dahlia is more 
prone to wilt quickly than most gar- 
den blooms. When Gladiolus and 
Dahlia growers begin to discuss the 
merits of their respective favorites, the 
Gladiolus grower always brings this 
fact as his clinching argument. 

Yet there are some Dahlias which 
stand up remarkably well, and if I am 
not mistaken, there is a very strong 
tendency on the part of the best grow- 
ers to discard all varieties, no matter 
how handsome the blooms may be, if 
they are unable to hold up their heads 
and face the world boldly for at least 
three or four days. 

At the last Dahlia Show in Boston 
I was interested in the method followed 
by Mr. L. A. Branthover, of Wake- 
field, whose exhibit was especially 
noteworthy. Mr. Branthover filled 
his holders with cracked ice. In addi- 
tion he used'a few drops of ammonia 
and a little salt in each vase. He 
believes that this practice was respon- 
sible in part for the unusual keeping 
qualities shown in his long-stemmed 
blooms. 

I remember that at a show some 
years ago one large exhibitor brought 
in a great quantity of Dahlia blooms 
that had become badly wilted. He was 
told that it would be useless for him 
to try to set them up. He was not 
dismayed, however, but called for sev- 
eral pails of very hot water. Then he 
stripped off the lower leaves and 
plunged the stems into the water. 
Within a few hours the flowers looked 
almost as good as when freshly cut, 
and this exhibitor was able to make a 
very satisfactory display. Not infre- 
quently this treatment is advised when 
Dahlias are first cut, but experience 
seems to show that the treatment is of 
but little value, except as a restorative. 

Statements about the value of any 
plan for making cut flowers last longer 
than usual can be only relative. What 
would help with Dahlias might be of 
no value with Roses. Dahlia stems, 


it has been found, are very acid. This 
acidity is imparted to the water, and 
when drawn up through the stems in- 
jures the blooms. Any material, there- 
fore, which counteracts this acidity 





may be expected to help preserve the 
flowers. 


Mrs. C. H. Stout, in her talk at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Sept. 8, spoke about a 
recommendation which has recently 
come from a French expert. This 
man declared that aspirin was very 
helpful in keeping some flowers. Mrs. 
Stout said she put a few drops of 
aspirin in a vase containing Dahlias 
that had become badly wilted and 
that the manner in which their fresh- 
ness was restored was almost magical. 
It doesn’t necessarily follow, however, 
that this would be the result in all 
cases. 

Experiments tried with most of the 
common garden flowers have shown 
that nothing added to the water has 
more than a very slight value. The 
best results come from cutting an inch 
from the bottom of each stem daily 
and giving fresh water every morn- 
ing. Flowers, as a rule, do not keep 
well if exposed to draughts. Some- 
times in the shows a window is 
opened so that the air blows directly 
upon the exhibits. In many instances 
the flowers begin to collapse very 
quickly. Air blowing directly upon 
Dahlias will always cause the foliage 
to wilt. At the same time flowers in 
an exhibition need an abundance of 
pure fresh air, and will keep much 
better if the ventilation is good than 
in a very close atmosphere. 





The hot-water treatment I hay 
found to be a good restorative for 
most of the hard-stemmed flowers, jf 


it can be given so that the steam does 
not strike the blooms or foliage. With 
Dahlias and all flowers having large 
leaves it is important that none of the 
foliage rests in the water, for the 
water will soon become foul. A little 
charcoal will help to keep the water 
pure, but will not counteract the ef. 
fect of leaves under the _ surface 
Moreover, if too many leaves are left 
on the stems, they are likely to clog 
the mouth of the vase and shut out the 
air. 

There is one point which I have 
found of special value in keeping flow. 
ers, and which is commonly over- 
looked. The moment a flower stem 
is severed the moisture in the stem 
begins to rise, allowing air to enter at 
the bottom. The more air the tiny 
tubes contain, the more disastrous the 
effect on the blooms. If, therefore, 
the cutting is done with the hand and 
scissors held under water, no air can 
get into the stems, and several hours 
at least will be added to the life of the 
blooms. 


Certain of the soft-stemmed flowers 
could not stand the hot-water treat- 
ment, and yet last only a short time 
if merely plunged into cold water. 
They can be kept along by searing 
the ends in a candle flame. This ap- 
plies particularly to the Poppies, which 
usually become limp and bedraggled 
looking in half a day. They will keep 
looking fresh for a fairly long time if 
the ends of the stems are singed as 
soon as cut. I suppose that this plan 








BASKET OF DAHLIAS ARRANGED WITH OAK FOLIAGE. 
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simply locks in what moisture the 
stems contain, and prevents the in- 
gress of air. Naturally the plan does 
not add so much to the life of the 
flowers as the hot-water treatment, 
which opens up the pores and allows 
more moisture to be taken in. 

With all flowers, of course, it is 
best to cut them in the early morning 
or late in the evening. As a rule, flow- 
ers cut early in the day last best be- 
cause then they are filled with the mois- 
ture which has been gathering in them 
overnight. At the same time heavy 
flowers which are to be shipped seem 
to keep particularly well if cut in the 
evening and stored in deep pails of 
water in a cool cellar overnight. 

Some flowers seem to take in much 
moisture through their petals. At 
one of the recent Dahlia shows I was 
much interested to find several of the 
exhibitors using bottle atomizers at 
frequent intervals. These atomizers 
threw a very fine stream of cold water, 
with which the blooms were com- 
pletely covered. The flowers seemed 
to drink in the moisture greedily, and 
in almost every instance exhibits 
treated in this way kept longer than 
those which were not sprayed. 

If I am not mistaken, the sprinkling 
or spraying of Violets is much more 
important than putting the stems in 
water. In fact, Violets will often keep 
for several days if they are not put 
into water at all, but are thoroughly 
sprinkled or sprayed occasionally. 

There is much to learn about the 
best method for making cut flowers 
last a long time. Apparently the char- 
acters of the different kinds must al- 
ways be taken into account. Formerly 
the rules laid down or the criticisms 
made applied to ail classes of flowers, 
but the fact is being discovered that 
even cut blooms have their idiosyn- 
crasies, and that no standing rule can 
be made for their treatment. 





PLUMPING PEONIES IN MOSS 





It sometimes happens that when 
Peony roots arrive they are found to 
be somewhat dried out and shriveled. 
It is not good judgment to plant them 
in that condition. If placed in boxes 
of earth for a few days and the earth 
kept moist they will soon become 
Plump again, but the same result is 
obtained with less labor if moss is 
used. It is easy to keep the moss 
moist without giving too much water, 
and when the Peony roots are packed 
in it they are restored to a plump and 
sound condition in a few days. 








LUA 





12 PEONIES 
Worth $8.25 for $5 


Alexandre Dumas, Boule de Neige, 
Canari, Couronne d’Or, Duc de Welling- 
ton, Delachei, Felix Crousse, Mme. Ducel, 
Marguerite Gerard, La Sublime, Venus, 


Virginie. 
8 PEONIES 
Worth $18 for $15 
Admiral Togo, Chestine Gowdy, Eugene 
Verdier, Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Auguste 
Dessert, Mme. Emile Galle, R. P. Whit-- 
field. 
7 of the Very Best PEONIES 
Worth $57 for $50 
Le Cygne, Longfellow, Milton Hill, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Solange, Thegese, 


Tourangelle. 
Peonies in mixture, $2.50 per 
$15.00 per 100 


dozen, 

Now listen! Send me three dollars 
Worth each of Iris, 
All to be correctly named. 


let us get acquainted. Thank you. 
























treat you Right!” 


“He always gives people more 
than he promises. 
come to see us when the flowers 


bloom, 
Right now he wants to make more 
friends, 
best kinds here.” 


Special Collections to 


Phlox, and Peonies, provided you leave the selection to me. 
Write for my modest little catalogue. 


“He Who Serves Best Profits Most” 
GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


IATA 


“Grandpa will 


HNL A 


Many friends 


and he treats all alike. 


so he offers some of his 


induce a Trial 


PHLOX, extra choice mixture, 
$1.50 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. 


12 IRISES, worth $4.00 for $3.00 
Albert Victor, Archeveque, Darius, 
Her Majesty, Juniata, Loreley, Mithras, 
Perfection, Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, 
Walhalla, Walneriana. 
6 Choice IRISES for $5.00 
Afterglow, Alcazar, Archeveque, Palau- 
rea, Quaker Lady, White Knight. 
6 Extra Choice IRISES for $15 
Well worth $18 
Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, Crusader, 
Lent, A. Williamson, Lord of June, 
Sindjkha. 
Mixed Iris, not labeled (all good 
—,, $5 per 100; $45 per 


TTT 


and I will send you the biggest Dollar’s 


Do it NOW, and 
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TRICHOSTEMA DICHOTOMUM 


Today, when we are all looking for 
dainty little plants for our rock gar- 


dens, let us keep our eyes open for 


the little Blue-Curls which blossom in 
our open fields in August. 

In midsummer the great fields of 
Golden Rod, the exquisite soft color 
of the Joe-Pye weed in the lowlands, 
and the wide stretches of Red-topped 
Grass, all make us wish that we had 
the artist’s brush to put the beauty of 
New England on canvas, and yet while 
looking at all the splendor about us, 
there are little flowers in bloom which 
we may tread unnoticed beneath our 
feet. Among them is the Trichostema 
dichotomum, Blue-Curls, or Bastard 





Pennyroyal. 

It grows four or five inches high, is 
named from the pretty curl of its blue 
filaments, and has an odor resembling 
Pennyroyal. 
nook 
August, when the beauty of the spring 
flowers has passed, it will brighten the 
gray stones with the pretty curl of 
its dainty little blossoms. 

—M. R. CASE. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston. ' 
August 27, 1923. 


Let us tuck it into some 
in our rockeries where next | 





PEONIES, ROSES, 
HOLLAND BULBS 


Plant now choice named Peonies, 3 
to 5 eye divisions, all colors, bloom 
first year, 50c, 5 for $2, 12 for $4. 

Monthly Tea Roses, 3-in. pots, all 
colors, now in bud, 3 for $1. 

Choice collection of Iris, all shades, 
12 for $1 

Very best Hyacinth, all colors, 20 
for $1, 100 for $4. 

Single or double Narcissus, 30 for 
$1, 100 for $3. 

Giant Darwin Tulips, all colors, 40 
for $1, 100 “tor $2. 

Crocus in ote weng 100 for $1. 

ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 








SIX NEW GLADIOLI OF MERIT 


Each Per Doz. 
Mrs. Frederick ©. Peters 75c $7.50 
Mrs. William E. Clark 75c 7.50 
Henry C. Goehl 40c 4.00 
Dr. R. T. Jackson 25ce 2.50 
Primulinus Primadonna 15¢ 1.50 
Priscilla Alden (Prim) 20¢ 2.00 


One dozen of each for the sum of 22.50 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Walpole Street - - Sharon, Mass. 











The Amateur’s Book of 
the Dahlia 


By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 


Price $3.00 
HORTICULTURE 
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headquarters. 





6144. Lakewood Ave. 


at 


in the world of fine Irises. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


EK have purchased the complete stock of Irises of the Peterson 
Nursery, Chicago (Wm. A. Peterson, proprietor). 
added to our present very comprehensive planting of the rare and 
better standard varieties, comprises, we believe, the largest planting 
When in the market for Irises, come to 


We also grow a correspondingly choice and comprehensive selec- 
tion of the best in Peonies. 


waiibic:) Clarence W. HubbarD 


d& PEONIES & IRISES && 


Price list on request. 

















This stock, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


























GLADIOLI 














One of the prominent Gladiolus 
growers of Greater Boston was re- 
cently asked to name the best 10 
Gladioli. After some hesitation the 
following list was made out: 

White—Europa. 

Yellow—Gold. 

Pink—Reba Beck. 

Deep Pink—Hazel Dawn. 

Lavender—Mrs. Frederick C. Peters. 

Scarlet—Alhambra. 

Red—Diana. 

Salmon—Jenny Lind. 

Cream—Mallow. 

Any other color—Paramount. 

The expert then went on to say: 
“IT am almost sure that Mrs. F. C. 
Peters is the best Gladiolus ever pro- 
duced.” 

Can someone improve on the above 
list, going further and giving a list of 
the 25 “best” out of several thousand 
named varieties? 


STORING THE BULBS 








Begin harvesting as soon as the fo- 
liage begins to turn yellow. If you 
wait until the foliage turns brown you 
will have hurt your bulb considerably. 

Dig the plant with considerable care 
if you intend saving the bulblets. Cut 
the stem off clear down to the bulb, 
place the bulbs in shallow boxes and 
cure in the sun for ten days or two 
weeks. Break off the old bulb and 
store in a cool dry place. I find a cold 
storage room in the celler the best 
place; the temperature is seldom under 
40° or over 50°. 

Bulbs if properly cured keep best if 
stored in paper bags, a bag to contain 
not more than 100 bulbs. Look at 


them occasionally and if too damp, 
allow more air to circulate and leave 
the storage room door open for a day 








or two, even if the temperature should 
rise to 60°. Should they appear dry, 
place a large pan of water in the room. 
Unless you have a great many bulbs, 
the best way to keep the bulblets is to 
put them into the bag with the adult 
bulb and separate at plautinz time. 





With the bulbs out of the ground, 
the garden should be carefully cleaned 
up—the gladiolus stems, cornstalks, 
and other hollow stemmed plants laid 
out to dry, then piled up and every 
particle burned. This is the best way 
to guard against the corn borer. 








Iris and Peonies: 


this autumn. 


sizes from 5 to 10 ft. tall. 


Catalog. 





Bobbink & Atkins 





Our collections are complete. 


Evergreens will give best results when planted in the early autumn. 
Ask for our special offer for foundation plantings. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and other broad-leaved Evergreens: 


shall be glad to correspond with anybody who intends to plant 


Beech Trees, Copper and Purple-leaved. 


Nursery several hundred fine, well-branched trees, 


Prices on application. 


ROSES 


Autumn Planting 
Ask for our “Get-Acquainted” list of Roses and our Illustrated Rose 


You are invited to visit our Rose fields, in which we have growing 
several hundred thousand Roses in several hundred varieties. 


Ask for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants; 
Fapanese Yew; Giant-Flowering Marshmallow. 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


NURSERY 


Ask for booklet. 


We 


We have growing in our 
ranging in 
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MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


As Geod as Any, and Better than 
Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 
New catalogue and new prices 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 








PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 








| Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 














YALESVILLE, CONN. 
Your chance to se- 
cure, at most — 


BULBS =e 


choice bulbs for Fall planting ; to bloom — 
Spring. Send at once for our new catalogue. 
All bulbs packed in Holland; shipped to you 
in original packages. Every bulb guaranteed. 
EDDY & DE WREEDE 
ag eee Bulb Spectalints 
PARADIS P 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES | 


Superb Stock Superb Varieti 
Send for beautiful *ilustrated 
peony booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 


72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Specialize in Rare and Fine 
Varieties of Bearded Irises 
Send for List 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
IRIS 


Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bleom 
mext spring when planted before 
Oct. 1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 

two or more dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 

F. O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 
rooted before winter sets in. 

L. L. Milarch, Copemish, Mich. L.B. 63 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s New List 
Just Off the Press. 


Many New Seedlings 
As Well as All the Lead- 
ing Varieties. 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON, 
Auburndale, Mass. 














STAR BRAND ROSES 
py set ng 

GONARD & ws: GROVE 

Jeers XY mere 





BRECKS 


51 North Market St., Boston 


Nurseries at Lexington, Mass. 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Since 1822 


Purveyors to the Leading 
Estates and Country Clubs 
in New England and to 
Particular Growers 
Everywhere 


BULBS SEEDS 
TREES PLANTS 
PLANTING 
FERTILIZERS 
INSECTICIDES 


GARDENING TOOLS 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue 





CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 























GLADIOLUS 


Send for Price List of the 
Standard Varieties I Grow 


Humus 


The Best and Ch 
tility Maker at the Price. 


Bulletin on Request 


Edwin S. Collinson 
412 W. HERMIT ST. 
ROXBOROUGH, PHILA., PA. |! 


Fer- 
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& Little Gree Farms ns & 


American | overhang oan 
Wholesale Growers of EVERGREENS, 
Deciduous vaees, 3 be yen geelle and VINES 


Catalogue sent 
Back Bay-Y, 119 Boylston Bt. 
- BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
te fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. 

to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
business.s. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes, Do it today. 


American Landscape School, /4-) Newark, New York 





MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 











Perennial Plants 
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‘Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reliable Florists 








BOSTON, MASS. 
144 Massachusetts Avenue 


CAPLAN 


Special attention to telegraphic orders 

tor New England Conservatory of 

Music, Radcliffe and Wellesley Colleges 
Member F.. T. D. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON 


| LP | 
HOUGHTON, GORNEY 

me! nf 4 
UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 





(f 
A 
2X / 


vot hroadway 


at 72. St. 


THE NAME “MALANDRE BROTHERS” ON A BOX OF FLOWERS IS A GUARANTEE 
OF QUALITY. ORDERS FROM OTHER CITIES RECEIVE OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


We Are Members of the F. T. D. 








, 


Introducers of Floral Novelties 


Our facilities for steamer business o~ 
European deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 58rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
American Agents for American Agents for 
DURAND 


R. E. FELTON 
37 Rue La Perouse, The King’s Florist 
Paris 


Hanover Sq., London 














FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 





Manhasset, L. I. 


Nursery, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Kiril 


Rits-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel ! 
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HARDY PLANTS. Delphinium seed- 
lings ready now, nice stock, Belladon- 
na, Bellamosum, Kelway Giant, $7.00 
per 1000; Pyrethrum, Kelway Hybrids, 
Daisy, Mrs. Bell. King Edward, Shasta, 
Mrs. Tearsteak, Dianthus latifolia atro- 
coccineus, Gypsophila paniculata, An- 
themis Kelway, Achillea The Pearl, 
Sweet Willian mixed, Holborn Beauty, 
Scarlet Beauty, 60c per 100, $5.00 per 
1000; Lupinus polyphyllus, Hollyhock 
double chaters, $1.00 per 100. Cash, 
Please. Sent safely anywhere by spe- 
cial delivery, prepaid. J. DVORAK, 
Route 4, Hempstead, N. Y. 


variety or quantity desired. 


Damen & Tromp 





P. O. Box 141 
Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE. Cineraria stellata in 
2%-in. pots, ready for shift, 8c. Cash 
with order. Yellow Marguerites, De- 
cember delivery, 8c, 2%4-in. pots. nye 
GOLBY, Pond St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





| Bulbs-Dutch-Bulbs 


High-grade bulbs direct from our 
Nurseries in Holland. Special $5.00, 
$10.00 or $25.00 collections, or any 











PEONIES 
Collection of 6 named _ varieties— 
2 pink, 2 white, 2 red—$5.00. “Sunne- 
krest Gardens,” Paoli, Pennsylvania. 
Letty Nofer Esherick. 


ROSES 
Strong, field-grown bush and climb- 
ing Roses. Hudnall Bros., Tyler, Texas. 











When Writing to 
Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 


“WILSON’S WEED KILLER” 


tennis courts. 

1 gal. $1.75, makes 40 gal.; & 
$8.00, makes 205 gal., when diluted 
water. 60 gal. drum $50. Andrew 
son, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 





kills 


weeds tn walks, drives, cobble gutters, 


with 


Wii. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 














Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman- and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTicuLTuRE, which will be published twice a month and will deal 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 











Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Bostcn, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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NEW GLADIOLUS “ELORA” 


(Originated 





Color, creamy white with rich cream spots in 
throat on three lower petals, these spots overlaid 
with dainty featherings of American Beauty pink. 
The back of the petals shows a tint of very delicate 
pink. Blooms measure 4% to 5 inches in diameter. 
This is a very remarkable variety, blooms very early 
on good, stiff stems 4 to 4% feet tall. “Elora” is 
certainly queen of all the early varieties. It is very 
prolific in bulblets, and a great favorite with florists 
because of a shade suitable for all purposes. In flat 
bouquets for funeral work, or in baskets, it makes up 
most beautiful, and especially good among other 
pieces made of “America” or “Le Marechal Foch,” 
and a welcome relief from too much of one color. 
It also goes well in mixed vases or baskets. 


Every florist should have a large stock of “Elora” 
and discard some of the other old, inferior varieties. 
It costs no more for labor and space to grow the 
best var:eties than it does for others, and a large 
stock is soon accumulated. We have had as high 
as 296 bulblets from one large bulb. 


New prices, 20c each; $2.00 per dozen. Write for 
wholesale price list on other sizes in quantity, also 
describing our wonderful new prize winner, “Glen- 
dale,” the remarkable favorite. 


W. B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, Ill. 





NEW WINTER-FLOWERING 
WITCH-HAZELS 


HAMAMELIS MOLLIS, CHINESE WITCH- 
HAZEL. Selected by the Arnold Arboretum 
as one of the eighteen best shrubs and the hand- 
somest of Asiatic winter-flowering Witch-Hazels. 
Bright yellow flowers in winter and brilliant 
eolored leaves in autumn. 


114-2’ high 


HAMAMELIS VERNALIS, MISSOURI 
WITCH-HAZEL. Our plants were collected 
for us in 1916 by Mr. B. F. Bush, who, we 
understand, collected the original plants for the 
Arnold Arboretum. A bushy, compact shrub 
flowering in the dead of winter. 


2-3’ high $1.00 each 


$2.50 each 


Send for Home Landscapes, describing many 
new and rare plants 


Hicks Nurseries 
Westbury, Long Island 


Box E. 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 


CincreiMélign. 


NEW JERSEY 
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